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In four hours he was on his way to Chatham with
the Guards to save the fleet and dock-yard, and at
his heels half the young bloods in London were trailing
pikes. As a soldier the lord-general's name had
never been so much as breathed upon, and in a burst of
enthusiasm a rabble "of idle lords and gentlemen,
with their pistols and fooleries," started to their feet
to follow the pattern of soldiership, the old Captain-
Lieutenant of " Vere's," their fathers' father-in-arms. By
night he reached Gravesend. It was practically defence-
less. The batteries were unarmed and unmanned, and he
decided to halt the train of artillery that was following
him at the weak point till further orders. There was
time for little more. His rest was disturbed with the
sound of a furious cannonade from the direction of
Sheerness, and at daylight he hurried on to Chatham.

Here, thanks to Monk's perfect organisation and his
officers' high capacity, Lord Middleton was able to
report the mobilisation of Kent complete, and the Duke
to write off a letter to the King full of cheery con-
fidence as to the result of any attempt of the Dutch
to land. But that was the end; the rest of the news
was too desperate to tell. Sheerness had fallen, and
practically nothing had been done for the defence of
Chatham. There was no ammunition, not a gun was
mounted, the dock-yard hands had not been paid for
months, and in desperation nearly the whole of them
had deserted. In the face of stringent orders, the
finest ships in the navy were still lying out unprotected
in the tideway; most of the officials were away busily
transporting their effects in the boats that had been
provided for the defence of the fleet, and Pett wasand one official account which gives in detail
